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Party Organization and Machinery. By Jesse Macy. New 
York, The Century Company, 1904. — xvii, 299 pp. 

Early Political Machinery in the United States. By George 
D. Luetscher. George School, Bucks County, Pa., 1903. — 160 pp. 

Professor Macy's volume is the third of the American State Series, 
in which Willoughby's American Constitutional System and Goodnow's 
City Government in the United States have already appeared. It is 
also the third systematic treatise on the subject of American political 
parties within the last few years. First came Ostrogorski's Democracy 
and the Organization of Political Parties (2 vols., 1902), then Wood- 
burn's Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States (1904), 
and now Professor Macy's exposition. The characteristic feature of 
this volume, however, is its critical and comparative examination of 
party machinery as such. In addition to an inquiry into the national 
organization, four states, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Indiana and 
Missouri, are selected for detailed examination of the anatomy of state and 
local committees and the interrelation of the various party organs. The 
author by no means limits himself, however, to an inspection of the in- 
tricacies of party machinery, but enters incidentally into an investiga- 
tion of the actual operation of the system and the forces that produce 
and sustain action. 

This study is not and was not intended to be an exhaustive treatise 
covering the entire field of party activity. It is an examination of spec- 
ial phases of party practice ; and consequently such subjects as primary 
regulation, the boss, his methods and significance, the legal status of 
parties, plans for party reform and their workings, are of necessity 
either briefly discussed or entirely omitted. Even in the field of party 
organization the inquiry is not comprehensive, but is intended merely 
to display certain typical forms. Professor Macy himself recognizes 
the difficulties when he says : 

Study of the party system and the party organization more thorough- 
going and comprehensive than has yet been undertaken, and by a large 
number of careful students and observers, must precede any adequate 
solution of the questions here suggested [p. 125]. 

Some errors, although none of importance, have been noted. The 
meetings of the congressional caucus were not secret, as indicated on 
page 6 1 ; neither the national committee nor the temporary chairman 
chooses the committee on permanent organization (p. 75), but this is 
done by the delegations from the various states ; delegates to a state 
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convention are not necessarily chosen by counties, but may be elected 
directly by primary districts (p. 62) ; in the Pennsylvania Democratic 
state central committee the ratio of representation is one per 10,000 
and not one per 1,000 as stated on page 129. 

On the whole, Professor Macy's volume is a decided contribution to 
our knowledge of the American system. The volume is not compre- 
hensive and conclusive, but it is suggestive and helpful. It is of espec- 
ial value because of the importance attached to an examination of those 
details of party organization which are as a rule hidden from the wise 
and prudent and known only to the practical politician. Itself incom- 
plete, the volume points the way to, and shows the need of, a scientific 
collection and classification of the facts regarding political parties. 

Dr. Luetscher's volume is a scholarly study presented as a doctor's 
dissertation in the University of Pennsylvania. It covers the early re- 
strictions imposed upon suffrage, the development of the Democratic 
societies and the genesis of nominating machinery in county and state. 

Among the interesting features of the monograph is the attempt to 
ascertain the extent to which the right to vote was exercised in the early 
days of the republic. On the basis of returns from the states north of 
the Potomac, Dr. Luetscher estimates that 5.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion actually voted in 1788-91 ; as to the possible vote he gives no per- 
centages. He further points out that by 1800 the percentage of voters 
had risen to 8.3 — a fact which he attributes to the development of party 
organization in the meantime. To party organization he attributes in 
part the rout of the Federalists by the Republicans who were better 
supplied with party machinery. In Delaware, where the Federalists had 
an organization, Dr. Luetscher shows that as late as 1823 they were still 
fighting on, even without a platform. An important part of the work is 
found in those pages where it is shown that the legislative caucus was 
never introduced into Delaware and New Jersey, but that the nominat- 
ing convention was the first and continued to be the only systematic 
mode of presenting candidates. 

These two studies of party machinery, one historical in character and 
the other based on contemporary material, illustrate the possibilities of 
this kind of investigation. It is highly desirable that the historical work 
should be brought down to the present time and that the partial exam- 
ination of present-day organization should be made complete and 
comprehensive. 

C. E. Merriam. 
University of Chicago. 



